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REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 

By James A. Woodburn 

SINCE the last issue of this Magazine the field of Western his- 
tory has lost one of its most efficient workers and most dis- 
tinguished ornaments. All who are interested in the history of the 
Middle West will appreciate the loss that has come to historical 
scholarship in this part of the world by the death of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, who died at his home in Madison, Wisconsin, on October 
22, 1913. Dr. Thwaites was just past sixty. He was of sturdy Eng- 
lish stock and was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on May 15, 
1853. He was educated in the common schools, his only advanced 
education coming from a course of severe self-training while he 
was working on a farm. Here he had his only college work. At 
twenty-one he was admitted for a year of graduate study to Yale 
University (i874-'75). He went to Wisconsin, became a newspaper 
man, and for ten years he worked as a practical printer, reporter, 
and city editor. He had a fine scent for news and a knack for telling 
a good story, and he had the faculty for seeing more than the passing 
significance in what he found. He had the natural sense of the his- 
torical detective and investigator. 

After serving his apprenticeship at hard work and in minor places, 
young Thwaites became editor of the Wisconsin State Journal at 
Madison, one of the leading and influential newspapers of Wiscon- 
sin, and while in this position he was appointed, in 1886, to succeed 
Dr. Lynam Draper as secretary and librarian of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society. He thus became the custodian and the editor of 
important Wisconsin historical collections, and here he found the 
place and the work for which his taste and his natural bent seem 
to have designed him, as it was in this field he entered upon his 
distinguished career. 

He became a great historical collector, and by indefatigable indus- 
try in going after material into all parts of Wisconsin and into 
neighboring States, and by seeking the cooperation of the county 
newspapers and other agencies in the State, he added greatly to the 
Draper Collection and made the library collection of the Wisconsin 
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Historical Society one of the most famous in the country. He had 
been a member of the Council of the American Historical Association 
and at the time of his death he had the honor of being the President 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Society. 

He became a great librarian. He appreciated the value and the 
orderly keeping of books. He became president of the American 
Librarian Association, 1900, his merits being early recognized by 
Dr. Winsor, librarian of Harvard, and Dr. Poole, of the Newberry 
Library, of Chicago. He made manuscripts, documents, and rare 
materials available to the scholar and the investigator, and by his 
inspiration of the work of others he may be said to have been the 
founder of a school of scientific and devoted library workers. 

He became a distinguished historical author. The books are nu- 
merous that came from his industrious pen. His Colonies, 1492- 
I7S° ' s stn l use d m college and high school classes. He wrote The 
Story of Wisconsin for the American Commonwealth Series ; France 
in America for the American Nation series ; Down His- 
toric Waterways, Chronicles of Border Warfare, Documentary 
History of Dunmore's War, Hennepin's New Discovery, Life of 
Father Marquette and the Life of Daniel Boone, and numerous mon- 
ographs on the History of New France in the Middle West. Many 
of these were written in collaboration with Dr. Louise Kellogg, Dr. 
Thwaites' efficient and faithful assistant in the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society. One wonders, in view of his other work, how he man- 
aged to do so much in authorship and to do it so well. He showed 
that he was a well trained historical author and he wrote with a racy 
and vivid style that gripped the attention of his readers. 

But, above all, Dr. Thwaites was a great editor. Herein was his 
greatest work for the history of the West. He edited the Original 
Journals of Lewis and Clark in eight volumes ; Early Western Trav- 
els in thirty-three volumes, and the monumental work of The Jesuit 
Relations in seventy-three volumes, and by these enduring memorials 
of his pains and toil he has made every student of Western history 
his everlasting debtor. All this work he did with painstaking care, 
showing the detailed accuracy of the proof-reader which came to 
him from his long training as a newspaper man, and the diligence 
and historic sense of the compiler of footnotes and master of cross 
references; and those who know what "footnotes" and "cross ref- 
erences" mean in value to the student and in labor to the producer 
will best appreciate Dr. Thwaites' eminent services to his- 
torical learning in America by the production of these large and vah 
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uable editions. It is only by such painstaking labors and collections 
that the written history of a country is made possible. Professor 
Morse Stephens has very pertinently said: "No such output has 
ever been made before by any American historical scholar, and yet 
the quality is equal to the quantity of his work." 

Dr. Thwaites received but little training from the schools; but 
he had a keen mind and a talent for industry, and his work showed 
such qualities of the scholar that the University of Wisconsin very 
properly conferred upon him at its Semi-centennial Jubilee Celebra- 
tion in 1913 the high honorary degree of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.). 
Though Dr. Thwaites never held a college or university professor-' 
ship, it has been very properly said of him that he "did more to aid 
historical scholarship in America than any American professor of 
history." It is quite likely that had he been a university professor 
he would never have found time for much of his valuable and highly 
important labors. Happy is the State that can find and sustain such 
a man for such a work ! Many other men have helped, but the work 
of Reuben Gold Thwaites has been an important factor in placing 
Wisconsin in the vanguard of American commonwealths. 

Next to Parkman, Thwaites will take rank, along with Professor 
Turner, among the eminent historians of the West. Where Park- 
man was the pioneer, Thwaites was the follower, the settler, and 
the cultivator, and to him is due more than to any other of our con- 
temporaries the revelation of the life and history of the Old North- 
west. He added richly to our materials, bringing the searcher 
into the use of sources which Parkman never saw, and his many- 
sided work will assure to Dr. Thwaites a lasting fame among 
American historians. 

The writer of this sketch cannot forego a personal word. He 
has had the privilege of knowing Dr. Thwaites both in his home 
and at his work in his sanctum; and at, perhaps, a score of the 
annual gatherings of the American Historical Association he has 
had the pleasure of listening to the genial conversation and engag- 
ing stories in which Thwaites was the center, the leader, the past- 
master. All recognized in him one of the finest of spirits and the 
most lovable of men. In attractive personality, in friendly, cheer- 
ful, genial comradeship, Thwaites was unexcelled. The historical 
tribesmen as they gathered round their council fires in their annual 
conclaves, always looked to him, and never in vain, for entertain- 
ment, good cheer, and good fellowship. He was the prince of good 
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fellows. So his death is counted not only as a loss to letters and 
to history, but as a personal sorrow and bereavement to a host of 
friends. He has achieved a worthy renown, and those who knew 
him in life will feel the greater assurance of the honor that will be 
his in future time as an historical workman worthy of his high 
calling. 



